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It  is  strange  that  a  nation  so  fond  of  music  as  our  own  should  be 
so  little  inclined  to  allow  it  the  rights  of  intellectual  citizenship. 
For  nearly  three  centuries  we  have  treated  it  as  the  Athenians 
treated  their  resident  aliens  ;  granting  it  domicile  and  protection 
and  freedom  to  exercise  its  craft,  generous  in  material  rewards  and 
in  praise  sincere  if  not  always  discriminating,  but  holding  it  aloof 
as  a  remote  and  picturesque  stranger  whose  purpose  we  did  not 
know,  whose  claims  to  equality  we  did  not  admit,  and  whose  language 
we  could  not  hope  to  understand.  To  learn  music,  with  us,  means 
generally  to  learn  how  to  play  or  sing ;  to  train  for  a  professional 
career  or  to  add  a  pleasant  accomplishment  to  the  amenities  of  life.  ^ 
We  do  not,  at  the  present  day,  realize  that  the  appreciation  of  music 
can  be  made,  and  ought  to  be  made,  as  essential  a  part  of  our  equip¬ 
ment,  as  an  appreciation  of  poetry  or  painting,  of  oratory  or  drama, 
of  the  marvels  of  science  or  the  meditations  of  philosophy,  of  all  that 
can  teach  us  ‘  to  find  our  pleasures  and  pains  aright  ’,  to  strengthen 

our  reason  and  to  purify  our  spirit. 

Now  here  we  are  certainly  in  error.  We  do  music  a  grave  injustice 
when  we  regard  it  as  an  Arabian  Nights’  banquet  spread  by  the  hands 
of  unaccountable  magic  and  offered  for  the  passing  delectation  of  the 
sense.  It  is  as  natural  a  mode  of  expression  as  speech  itself,  and  to 
ignore  this  is  to  stunt  and  curtail  our  common  humanity.  It  is  as 
capable  of  noble  use  or  ignoble  misuse  as  any  other  of  the  arts,  and 
we  are  traitors  to  the  law  of  beauty  if  we  sacrifice  this  distinction  to 
trivial  enjoyment  or  pass  it  by  through  indolence  or  inattention.  It 
is  as  truly  a  language  as  any  tongue  that  man  has  ever  spoken  : 
infinitely  subtle  and  delicate,  capable  of  infinite  extension  and  develop¬ 
ment,  but  none  the  less  based  on  profound  psychological  laws  and  on 
enduring  principles  of  style  and  construction.  In  a  perfect  melody 
the  notes  follow  as  inevitably  as  the  words  in  a  perfect  sentence  or 
the  measures  in  a  perfect  verse :  the  whole  is  vital,  organic,  growing 
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as  if  by  necessity  of  its  own  nature  and  filled  with  the  utmost  signifi¬ 
cance  that  it  can  bear.  And  precisely  the  same  is  true  of  the  larger 
and  more  complex  forms ;  they  imply  the  same  kind  of  creative  power 
in  the  artist  and  offer  the  same  kinds  of  problem  to  the  critic.  For 
the  two  temporal  arts,  poetry  and  music,  are  essentially  one  :  differing 
-  in  the  media  which  they  employ,  and  in  all  that  this  difference 
involves,  unified  in  the  sources  from  which  they  spring  and  the  needs 
to  which  they  minister.  It  was  no  idle  fancy  which  led  Beethoven  to 
call  himself  by  preference  a  tone-poet ;  he  is  of  the  company  of 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  not  less  than  of  Palestrina  or  Bach  or 
Mozart.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to  disallow  this  it  is  because  here 
again  we  have  chosen  to  place  music  at  a  needless  and  arbitrary  dis¬ 
advantage.  Imagine  what  would  be  our  conception  of  Shakespeare 
if  we  knew  him  only  through  public  representation  on  the  stage ;  if 
we  had  not  the  volume  to  read  and  re-read,  to  perpend  and  study,  to 
assimilate  until  the  thought  and  cadence  of  it  run  in  our  blood.  At 
most  we  may  see  a  given  play  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year,  and  by  seeing 
it  may  be  stimulated  to  fuller  knowledge  and  understanding :  what 
if,  to  carry  us  from  one  occasion  to  the  next,  we  had  no  better 
resource  than  imperfect  and  indistinct  recollection  ?  But  with  a 
Beethoven  Symphony  our  acquaintance  begins  and  ends  in  the  con¬ 
cert-room  ;  we  may  perhaps  recall  it  through  a  pianoforte  version  as 
we  may  place  on  our  writing-table  the  photograph  of  an  absent 
friend,  but  we  never  think  of  using  the  score  except  as  accessory  to 
the  performance.  And  in  this  way  we  shut  ourselves  out  from  that 
intimate  and  personal  communion  with  the  work  which  is  the  source 
of  nearly  all  our  love  and  admiration  of  great  poetry.  We  can  never 
fully  understand  music  until  (and  it  is  no  hard  task)  we  learn  to  read 
it  in  silence  with  our  feet  on  the  hob,  following  at  our  leisure  the 
development  of  the  composer’s  idea,  stopping  to  savour  some  turn  of 
melody  or  modulation  or  cadence,  looking  back  to  remind  ourselves 
how  cunningly  the  untwisted  knot  has  been  tied,  entering  step  by 
step  into  the  soul  of  the  master  and  so  comprehending,  to  the  limit 
of  our  capacity,  the  secret  which  has  been  given  to  him  to  reveal. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  depreciate  the  value  of  public  performance  in 
either  art :  its  value  is  incontestable  and  may  be  paramount :  but 
I  am  convinced  that,  under  the  conditions  in  which  we  live,  public 
performance  alone  is  insufficient,  and  that  a  more  personal  and  inti¬ 
mate  study  will  often  lead  us  to  discover  beauties  of  which  we  had 
hitherto  been  wholly  unaware.^ 

'  I  find  the  following  in  a  gossiping  literary  Diary,  attributed  to  one  Thomas 
Green,  and  published  at  Ipswich  in  1810.  ^  It  is  a  lamentable  drawback  on 
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Music,  then,  is  poetry  expressed  through  tones  instead  of  words. 
It  follows  to  consider  briefly  and  summarily  what  are  the  actual  dis¬ 
tinctions  here  implied  and  on  what  basis  of  unity  they  are  super¬ 
imposed.  In  this  way  we  can  most  directly  approach  the  work  of 
that  composer  by  whom  their  unification  has  been  most  completely 
vindicated.  Now  in  point  of  pure  form,  if  we  may  for  a  moment  use 
that  abstraction,  the  pre-eminence  clearly  rests  with  music.  The 
highest  praise  of  sound  that  can  be  given  to  a  language  is  that  it  is 
musical :  that  it  approximates  to  a  standard  which  music  itself  has 
set.  No  doubt  there  are  some  ears  to  which  this  ordered  sweetness  is 
cloying  or  even  painful — we  may  remember  one  over-sensitive  man  of 
letters  who  avenged  himself  with  an  epigram  about  ‘le  plus  desa- 
gr^able  de  tous  les  sons  ’ ;  but  Gautier  was  contemporary  with  the 
beginnings  of  modern  orchestration  and  to  him  much  may  be  for¬ 
given.  Again  in  rhythm,  the  very  pulse  and  heart-beat  of  both 
artistic  forms — the  balance  is  incomparably  on  the  same  side.  The 
greatest  masters  of  verbal  rhythm,  Virgil  for  instance,  or  Racine  or 
Coleridge,  cannot  match  the  musician ;  their  most  exquisite  measures 
move  heavily  beside  the  Overture  to  Figaro,  or  the  opening  of  the 
Fifth  Symphony  or  of  Schubert’s  A  minor  Quartet.  Musical  prosody 
is  literally  illimitable  :  it  not  only  contains  every  conceivable  metre 
in  a  hundred  different  shapes,  but  it  can  vary  and  combine  and  divide, 
and  syncopate,  it  can  break  into  a  thousand  shoots  and  blossoms  and 
tendrils,  until  the  poet’s  measure  stands  amazed  at  its  own  luxuriance : 

Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma. 

Thirdly,  the  poet  can  offer  no  analogue  at  all  to  the  beauty  of 
musical  texture — the  twining  blending  voices  that  enrich  and  rein¬ 
force  and  ennoble  one  another,  each  maintaining  its  own  personality 
yet  all  serving  a  common  purpose,  so  ordered  that  their  simultaneous 
converse  is  not  an  interruption  but  an  added  grace.  Set  four  poets 
to  speak  at  once,  you  have  chaos  :  four  musicians  to  sing  at  once,  you 
have  creation. 

Against  this  must  be  set,  no  doubt,  the  greater  definiteness  of 
poetry,  and  its  far  greater  power  of  evoking  images  and  ideas  of  human 
experience,  I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  a  couple  of  current 
propositions  ;  that  the  value  of  poetry  is  independent  or  even  exclusive 
of  its  meaning,  and  the  still  more  tiresome  paradox  that  music  is  the 
more  determinate  art  of  the  two.  Music  in  this  relation  is  clearly 

musical  composition  that  the  author  cannot  exhibit  his  conceptions  directly  to 
the  public  ;  but  must  trust  for  this  purpose  to  the  agency  of  others.  The  Painter, 
the  Architect,  and  the  Poet  address  themselves  at  once  and  without  any  inter¬ 
vention  to  the  senses  and  feelings  of  mankind  :  an  inestimable  advantage.’ 
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indeterminate  :  it  can  describe  nothing,  it  can  depict  nothing,  it  can 
prove  nothing.  When  we  call  a  melodic  phrase  ‘  significant  ’  we  are, 
I  think,  using  the  word  in  a  fuller  sense  than  when  it  is  applied  to 
a  line  in  a  picture,  but  a  sense  far  less  definite  than  as  applied  to 
a  line  in  a  poem.  It  is  true  that,  as  Tennyson  said,  words  are  only 
half-revealing.  It  may  be  true,  as  a  greater  critic  than  Tennyson 
has  said,  that  they  owe  much  of  their  meaning  to  use  and  association, 
so  that  when  we  read  familiar  poetry — Shakespeare  for  instance,  or 
Wordsworth — we  are  not  consciously  impressed  by  the  unitary  force 
of  each  word,  but  by  a  general  flow  of  significance  in  which  the  sound 
plays  a  very  important  part.  Yet  even  so  the  distance  between 
poetry  and  music  is  not  obliterated :  it  is  hardly  even  lessened.  Con¬ 
trast  for  instance  any  landscape  in  the  Excursion  with  the  first  two 
movements  of  Beethoven’s  Pastoral  Symphony.  Wordsworth  sets 
before  us  his  Cumberland  dales :  it  is  they  that  we  see  through  his 
eyes,  and  interpret  through  his  thoughts.  Beethoven  sets  before  us 
no  scene  at  all.  The  first  movement  of  the  symphony  is  no  more  like 
a  landscape  than  it  is  like  anything  else  that  is  large  and  simple  and 
open  :  no  brook  in  the  world  ever  meandered  like  the  violins  in  the 
adagio.  And  this  is  not  because  Beethoven  tried  to  do  something 
and  failed ;  but  because,  like  all  supreme  artists,  he  recognized  the 
limitations  of  his  medium  and  forbore.  The  warning  which  he  wrote 
on  the  manuscript  contains,  in  this  regard,  his  entire  confession  of 
faith.  Music  to  him  was  always  ‘  mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung 
als  Malerei  ’. 

Yet  there  is  one  direction,  and  that  the  highest,  in  which  this 
limitation  itself  is  transcended.  Plato  tells  us  that  beyond  the 
transitory  world  of  phenomena  is  a  real  world,  real  because  ideal ;  in 
which  exist  the  eternal  archetypes  of  those  qualities  whose  interplay 
covers  and  constitutes  the  range  of  our  human  experience.  It  is  this 
ideal  world  which  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  beauty  and  the  ultimate 
object  of  all  art.  We  apprehend  it  in  proportion  as  we  withdraw 
ourselves  from  the  phenomenal  world  as  such,  in  proportion  as  we 
can  penetrate  through  the  avenues  of  sense-perception  to  the  divine 
spiritual  reality  that  lies  behind  them.  Beauty,  truth,  goodness  are 
the  three  folds  of  the  garment  by  which  we  see  God,  and  in  their 
essential  being  these  three  are  one. 

For  the  service  of  this  ideal  every  art  has  its  own  means  of  approach, 
its  own  ritual  of  worship.  The  great  picture  is  a  window  into 
Heaven,  the  great  poem  catches  the  inspiration  of  a  Divine  message. 
But  herein  music  stands  on  a  different  ground  from  all  the  so-called 
representative  arts,  and  if  in  comparison  with  them  it  loses  on  the 
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one  hand,  it  assuredly  has  its  gain  in  compensation.  It  cannot,  so 
intimately  as  they,  associate  itself  with  the  wonders  of  nature  or  the 
achievements  of  human  life — those  ‘  effluences  from  noble  action  ’  of 
which  Plato  speaks ;  but  its  very  remoteness  from  human  experience 
means  that  it  is  nearer  to  the  ideal  world.  The  poet,  the  painter, 
the  sculptor  are  bound  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  facts  of  life 
and  nature :  if  they  disown  this  obligation  they  produce  what  is  at 
best  an  amusing  artifice  and  at  worst  a  deformity.  The  musician  is 
bound  by  no  laws  except  those  of  the  human  soul,  his  work  stands  in 
no  necessary  relation  to  the  phenomenal  world  but  has  already  passed 
beyond.  In  one  word,  the  painter  manifests  his  idea  through  repre¬ 
sentation  :  the  musician  without  it.  Poetry  clothes  its  thought  in 
the  imagery  of  sense-perception,  and  expresses  it  through  a  speech 
that  has  been  chiefly  framed  for  the  empirical  world  :  music  is  ‘  an 
inarticulate  unfathomable  speech  which  leads  to  the  edge  of  the 
infinite  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  into  that  ’. 

Yet  this  inarticulate  unfathomable  speech  has  within  it  differences 
of  race,  perhaps  even  of  dialect.  It  is  an  entirely  false  inference  that 
because  music  is  infinite  it  is  therefore  cosmopolitan  :  one  might  as 
well  argue  that  all  great  poetry  is  written  in  Esperanto.  The  work 
of  every  true  artist  largely  reflects  the  formative  influences  that  have 
gone  to  make  up  his  character,  and  among  these  race  and  environ¬ 
ment  are  obviously  the  two  most  powerful.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
French  poets  and  composers,  the  racial  element  is  extremely  pure, 
and  the  environment  usually  corroborates  and  confirms  it :  sometimes, 
as  in  Heine,  the  two  run  counter  one  to  the  other :  sometimes,  as  in 
English  music  of  the  bad  period,  a  native  style  may  be  temporarily 
overlaid  by  slavish  adherence  to  foreign  methods.  But  this  means 
that  the  causal  activities  are  complex,  not  that  they  are  inoperative. 
We  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  spectral  name  of  Nationalism :  that 
word,  with  some  others  of  like  structure,  is  but  a  penalty  which  out¬ 
raged  civilization  is  imposing  on  us  for  our  complacent  and  disdainful 
ignorance  of  Greek. ^  Surely  it  is  plain  common, sense  that  if  a  man 
writes  sincerely  he  will  write  out  of  the  fullness  of  a  heart  that  has 
been  enriched  both  by  his  inheritance  and  by  his  surroundings. 

It  is  therefore  of  interest  that  we  should  note  the  stock  from  which 
Beethoven  sprang  and  the  conditions  under  which  his  work  was 
accomplished.  His  family,  on  the  father’s  side,  was  Flemish  :  com¬ 
patriot,  that  is,  of  the  first  Madrigalian  school,  and  of  a  roll  of  great 

^  It  would  be  good  for  our  language  and  still  better  for  our  controversies  if  all 
words  in  ^-ism’  were  prohibited  by  law  : — Socialism,  Capitalism,  Imperialism — in 
each  of  them  a  question  begged,  or  rather  demanded  at  the  pistol’s  mouth. 
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painters  from  the  Van  Eycks  and  Memling  ^  to  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 
The  ancestral  home  was  near  Louvain  :  a  younger  branch  settled  at 
Antwerp  in  1650,  and  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  the  composer’s  grandfather,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
the  elder.  He  began  his  career  as  bass  singer  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Louvain,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Archiepi- 
scopal  service  at  Bonn,  where  he  sang  the  solos  in  Mass  and  Opera, 
rose  to  be  the  director  of  the  ’Music,  and,  in  all  the  glamour  of 
success,  gathered  round  him  a  colony  of  Flemish  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours.  We  have  a  pleasant  picture  of  him  in  old  age — small,  bird¬ 
like,  bright-eyed,  trenchant  in  speech,  a  great  martinet  with  his 
choir  and  orchestra,  and  much  beloved  by  the  little  grandson  who,  in 
later  years,  carried  his  portrait  to  Vienna  as  one  of  the  few  family 
heirlooms  worth  preserving.  His  son,  Johann,  was  a  tenor  singer 
in  the  same  Capelle,  who  married  a  German  girl  from  Ehrenbreitstein, 
and  settled  down  into  the  careless,  slovenly,  intemperate  life  which 
was  not  uncommon  among  operatic  artists  at  the  time.  Of  this  pair 
Beethoven  was  born  on  December  16,  1770. 

Bonn  was  then  a  typical  ‘  little-town  ’  such  as  Heine  describes  in 
his  Book  of  Ideas :  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  quiet,  orderly, 
somnolent,  contentedly  dominated  by  the  palace  in  which  for  some 
four  centuries  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  had  held  his  court,  and, 
according  to  a  jest  which  it  shared  with  other  towns  of  more  pre¬ 
tension,  ‘  fed  by  the  bakemeats  of  the  Electoral  kitchen  There  the 
child  grew  up  with  a  few  scraps  of  general  education,  a  fairly  solid 
grounding  in  violin  and  organ  and  a  complete  training  in  the  clavier : 
and  learning,  in  a  harder  school  than  the  pedagogue’s,  those  lessons 
of  self-reliance  and  responsibility  which  his  father’s  idle  and  dissolute 
habits  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  acquire.  At  twelve  years  old 
he  was  already  deputy  organist  in  the  Electoral  Chapel ;  at  sixteen 
he  had  shown  so  much  promise  that  he  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  Vienna, 
where  Mozart  heard  him  improvise  and  foretold  a  great  future  for 
him  ;  at  twenty-one  he  presented  a  cantata  to  Haydn,  who  was 
passing  through  Bonn  on  his  way  back  from  England,  and  who  was 
so  much  impressed  that  he  offered  at  once  to  adopt  him  as  a  pupil. 
There  was  some  delay,  for  the  Archbishop  was  at  Frankfort,  taking 
part  in  the  election  of  the  Emperor  :  on  his  return  the  requisite 
leave  was  obtained,  and  by  the  end  of  November  1792  Beethoven 
was  settled  in  Vienna  with  virtually  the  whole  of  his  career  before  him. 

may  be  worth  recalling  the  fact  that  Memling,  who  painted  the  St.  Ursula 
coffer  at  Bruges,  was  contemporary  witli  Josquin,  the  earliest  composer  whose 
work  still  s])eaks  to  us  in  tlic  language  of  human  passion. 
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It  is  true  that  he  had  written  a  certain  number  of  compositions 
at  Bonn — the  Serenade  Trio,  a  few  boyish  exercises  in  sonata-form, 
a  handful  of  smaller  clavier-pieces ;  but,  unless  in  improvisation, 
there  was  nothing  as  yet  which  indicated  the  distinctive  character  of 
his  genius.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this.  Almost  all  musicians 
have  manifested  early  some  power  of  expressing  themselves  through 
their  art :  very  few  have  written  before  manhood  any  work  of  real 
depth  or  significance.  Mozart,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  are  three 
exceptions,  and  of  each  of  these  almost  all  the  best  work  was  written 
towards  the  close  of  a  tragically  short  life.  It  is  no  very  cynical 
asperity  to  say  that  the  world  would  not  be  appreciably  the  poorer 
if  it  lost  all  the  music  composed  by  Bach  before  he  went  to  Weimar, 
or  by  Handel  before  he  came  to  London,  or  by  Haydn  before  he 
accepted  the  memorable  invitation  of  Count  von  Fiirnberg.^  Indeed, 
if  we  may  venture  upon  any  generalization,  it  would  be  that  the  gift 
of  musical  invention  usually  begins  to  ripen  in  early  manhood,  and 
that  it  comes  to  a  fuller  maturity  as  the  whole  character  strengthens 
and  develops. 

This  may  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  Beethoven  at  Vienna  proved 
to  be  a  most  refractory  pupil.  He  learned  nothing,  as  he  says,  from 
Haydn,  he  learned  less  than  nothing  from  Albrechtsberger,  his  debt 
to  Salieri  began  and  ended  with  a  few  lessons  in  Italian  declamation. 
The  truth  is  that  he  had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  tuition.  Rugged, 
obstinate,  intensely  sincere,  he  revolted  from  any  suspicion  of  patronage 
or  prescriptive  right:  rigorous  in  self-criticism,  he  was  wholly  intolerant 
of  external  rule  or  injunction :  he  had  his  own  message  to  deliver,  his 
own  path  to  tread,  and  his  technical  equipment  was  fully  sufficient  for 
him  to  advance  with  certainty  and  confidence.  That  he  learned  much 
from  the  study  of  Mozart  is  incontestable — Milton  in  like  manner 
‘  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Spenser  was  his  original  ’,  Shakespeare  in  like 
manner  modelled  some  of  his  early  versification  on  Marlowe — but 
even  in  the  earliest  of  his  Viennese  compositions  there  rose  a  note 
which  no  music  before  had  sounded,  and  which  no  tradition  had  power 
to  restrain  or  modify. 

Yet  throughout  his  career  his  main  interest  was  centred  on  a  struc¬ 
tural  form  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  specially  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  tradition :  the  form  which  serves  as  ground-plan  to  the 
sonata,  the  quartet,  and  the  symphony.  The  first  fifty -three  of  his 

^  Byrd  published  his  first  known  composition  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  his 
last  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Gluck  was  forty-eight  when  he  produced  Orfeo  : 
Rameau  fifty  when  he  produced  Hippolyte  et  Aricie.  There  arc  many  other 
examples. 
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published  works  were  all  based  on  one  or  other  of  its  variants ;  in 
his  total  list  the  number  is  almost  exactly  doubled ;  at  the  close  of 
his  life  he  could  find  the  general  scheme  as  fit  a  vehicle  for  his  thought 
as  he  had  found  it  at  the  beginning.  But  this  no  more  hampers  the 
poet’s  freedom  than  do  the  five  acts  of  Elizabethan  Tragedy :  if  it  be 
a  convention  it  is  so  wide  and  flexible  as  to  admit  within  its  limits 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  treatment.  And  herein  Beethoven  was 
unquestionably opportunitate  vitae.  The  forms  in  question,  after 
a  long  period  of  slow  and  gradual  development,  had  in  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  been  brought  to  a  fuller  organization  by 
C.  P.  E.  Bach  and  Haydn  and  Mozart,  with  the  twofold  result  that 
Beethoven  not  only  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  their  labours  but 
could  address  an  audience  that  had  learned  to  appreciate  them.  He 
could  then  take  for  granted  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  structure,  and  use  that  acquaintance  itself  as  a  point  d'appui. 
Knowing  the  kind  of  scheme  which  his  hearers  expected,  he  could 
baffle  their  expectation  before  he  allowed  it  to  be  gratified  :  he  could 
hold  attention  in  suspense,  divert  it  by  ingenious  misdirection,  con¬ 
centrate  it  on  a  moment  of  sheer  surprise,  set  it  guessing  between 
alternative  issues,  and  so  bring  it  at  last  to  a  conclusion  not  less 
unforeseen  than  inevitable.  The  secret  of  his  constructive  power  is 
that  every  one  of  his  great  movements  gives  us  the  impression  of 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  which  he  permits  us  to  share  with  him. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  this  must  necessarily  weaken  as 
the  music  becomes  familiar.  The  landscape  gardener  in  Peacock, 
who  enumerates  among  his  aims  not  only  symmetry  and  proportion 
but  ‘  a  quality  which  I  will  venture  to  call  unexpectedness  is,  you 
will  remember,  silenced  by  the  inquiry,  ‘Pray,  sir,  by  what  name 
do  you  designate  that  quality  when  a  person  walks  round  the  grounds 
for  the  second  time  ?  ’  But  as  applied  either  to  literature  or  to 
music  this  criticism  is  not  only  untrue :  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
The  first  sense  of  wonder  and  expectation  is  not  obliterated  but 
deepened  by  closer  familiarity :  the  first  thrill  is  itself  reproduced  by 
an  almost  physical  act  of  association,  and  its  content  is  made  all  the 
fuller  and  richer  from  the  fact  that  we  not  only  feel  but  understand 
it.  A  mere  device  may  grow  wearisome  on  repetition,  we  soon  tire 
of  the  wit  which  exhausts  itself  in  catchword  and  paradox,  but  the 
variety  that  springs  from  the  organic  life  of  a  poem  is  of  the  kind 
which  age  cannot  wither  or  custom  stale.  We  cannot  imagine  an 
Athenian  following  the  Agamemnon  with  less  interest  because  he  was 
already  acquainted  with  the  story :  we  know  from  our  own  experience 
that  the  plotting  of  lago  becomes  more  sinister  and  the  prowess  of 
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Fcilstaft’  more  delightful  every  time  that  we  read  of  them  or  see  them 
enacted. 

Another  aspect  of  this  wide  human  sympathy  is  Beethoven’s 
astonishing  force  and  vitality  of  invention.  There  is  no  composer 
who  repeats  himself  so  seldom,  who  makes  less  use  of  the  formula. 
His  phrases  are  like  living  words,  his  rhythms  are  like  gestures,  that 
wonderful  polyphony  which  he  brought  to  perfection  in  his  last 
compositions  speaks  with  a  voice  like  the  sound  of  many  waters. 
Even  his  lightest  utterances  are  extraordinarily  free  from  convention, 
they  express  with  perfect  genuineness  the  emotions  that  have  aroused 
them,  and  are  consequently  always  fresh,  and  always,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term,  original.  The  same  is  true,  in  a  different  way,  of 
his  schemes  of  organic  structure.  For  instance,  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  places  in  a  ‘  cyclical  ’  movement  is  that  in  which  the  voyage 
of  adventure  begins  at  last  to  come  into  sight  of  port ;  the  point,  in 
other  words,  where  the  skilfully  woven  plot  approaches  its  denouermnt. 
Beethoven  always  marks  this  (for  our  better  attention)  by  some 
special  effect  of  colour  or  modulation  or  melody,  something  which 
shall  rouse  our  curiosity  and  prepare  us  for  the  coming  event.  And 
in  no  two  of  his  works  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  same  means. 
The  unexpected  horn  entry  in  the  Eroica,  the  exquisite  modulation 
into  the  so-called  Pastoral  Sonata,  the  ringing  challenge  in  the 
G  major  Quartet,  are  but  random  examples  of  a  boundless  fertility 
which  may  be  illustrated  through  the  whole  course  of  his  compositions. 
‘  Here  ’,  in  Dryden’s  phrase,  ‘  is  God’s  plenty  ’ :  and  it  is  bestowed  on 
us  with  a  lavish  hand. 

Many  of  the  great  creative  artists  have  been  brilliant  improvisers, 
who,  like  Scott  and  Shakespeare,  never  blotted  a  line.  Beethoven’s 
method  was  entirely  different  from  theirs.  At  the  clavier  he  could 
exhibit  a  power  of  improvisation  which  outmatched  that  of  all  his 
contemporaries :  in  the  study  he  beat  his  music  out  in  a  sort  of 
physical  agony,  turning  it  again  and  again  on  the  anvil,  and  forcing 
it  by  sheer  Titanic  energy  into  the  shape  that  he  desired.  The 
sketch-books,  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  are  a  complete 
musical  autobiography :  they  show  the  thought  from  its  first  germinal 
inception  to  the  ultimate  form  which  alone  could  satisfy  him  : 
sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  twelve  versions  of  the  same  theme — 
each  exhibiting  some  advance,  some  more  felicitous  turn  of  phrase, 
some  further  revelation  of  meaning,  until  the  melody  bursts  into  full 
blossom,  the  more  vivid  and  spontaneous  for  the  successive  stages 
that  have  brought  it  to  birth.  There  are  famous  instances  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
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Bb  Sonata  (op.  106)  in  the  Rondo  of  the  A  minor  Quartet :  they  arc 
not  afterthoughts — they  are  hardly  even  corrections,  but  rather  the 
slow  growth  of  a  living  phrase  through  the  innermost  principle  of  its 
own  being. 

The  whole  record  of  his  life  at  Vienna  displays  the  same  tenacity 
of  purpose,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  same  obstinacy  of  temper.  He 
neither  accepted  patronage  like  Haydn  nor  defied  it  like  Mozart, 
but  went  his  own  way  visiting  where  he  pleased,  making  friendships 
as  occasion  arose,  and  dominating  by  sheer  force  of  character  every 
assembly  in  which  he  took  part.  His  manners,  totally  devoid  of 
grace  or  polish,  ‘imposed  themselves’,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  by 
a  sort  of  relentless  integrity  which  drove  straight  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  without  arrogance  and  without  affectation.  His  sense  of 
honour  was  so  keen  that  the  smallest  suspicion  of  insincerity  could 
rouse  him  to  tempestuous  anger;  not  for  the  personal  slight  but  from 
a  passionate  lov'e  of  truth  in  all  things.  A  convinced  Republican, 
who  dedicated  a  symphony  to  Napoleon  as  First  Consul  and  withdrew 
the  dedication  from  Napoleon  as  Emperor,  he  paid  no  regard  to 
wealth  or  station,  laughed  at  Goethe  for  his  courtiership,  and  was 
never  happier  than  when  he  could  retire  to  Baden  or  Hetzendorf 
and  commune  with  nature  alone  or  in  the  company  of  a  few  pupils  or 
intimates.  Yet  within  this  stubborn  nature  were  unplumbed  depths 
of  generosity  and  tenderness.  He  was  the  most  loyal  of  friends,  the 
most  appreciative  of  critics ;  he  taxed  his  scanty  resources  to  provide 
for  a  ne’er-do-weel  nephew,  whose  ingratitude  and  incompetence  he 
bore  without  a  word  of  remonstrance ;  the  one  great  passion  of  his 
life  was  as  noble  as  it  was  unfortunate,  the  inspiration  of  a  few 
golden  years  which,  when  it  passed  away,  left  no  trace  of  rancour  or 
resentment.  He  was  as  incapable  of  hatred  as  he  was  of  meanness 
or  jealousy  or  self-seeking,  and  the  most  poignant  lamentation  to 
which  he  ever  gave  utterance  was  a  cry  of  sorrow  that  his  deafness 
was  gradually  isolating  him  from  human  sympathy  and  com¬ 
panionship. 

Many  characteristic  pictures  of  him  have  been  left  to  us  by  friends 
and  visitors.  The  portrait  of  Johnson  in  Fleet  Street  is  hardly  more 
vivid  than  that  of  the  short,  sturdy,  broad-shouldered  figure,  the 
large  head,  the  stiff*  black  hair,  the  swarthy  ugly  face,  grim-mouthed, 
heavy-jowled,  pitted  with  small-pox,  redeemed  by  the  lofty  brow 
and  the  large  luminous  brown  eyes ;  the  long  arms,  the  rough  hairy 
hands,  so  stubby-fingered  that  they  could  scarcely  stretch  a  tenth  on 
the  keyboard ;  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  person — one  of  his 
landladiei^  gave  him  notice  because  he  washed  so  often — and  the 
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attire  so  careless  that  the  street  boys  mocked  at  him  as  he  passed. 
We  can  see  him  ‘standing  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun’  and  declaiming 
on  Aesthetics  to  Bettina  von  Arnim  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be 
escorting  home ;  or  running  by  Prince  Lobkowitz’  palace  in  order  to 
avenge  a  mistimed  criticism  by  shouting  ‘  Lobkowitzer  Esel  ’  through 
the  doorway ;  or  sitting  absorbed  and  foodless  in  the  little  vaulted 
eating-house  which  he  frequented,  while  Schubert,  a  few  paces  off, 
watched  him  in  silent  adoration,  too  shy  to  speak.  But  no  story 
better  illustrates  the  endearing  defects,  which  everybody  loved  and 
laughed  at,  than  one  told  by  Paer,  the  Italian  musician,  who  on 
a  visit  to  Vienna  produced  at  the  Kiimthnerthor  an  indifferent  opera 
named  ‘Achille’.  Beethoven,  who  had  been  searching  in  vain  for 
a  libretto .  that  would  satisfy  at  once  his  literary  taste  and  his 
stubborn  Puritanism,  sat  next  the  composer  on  the  first  night  and 
followed  the  plot  with  increasing  pleasure  and  admiration.  ‘  Ah ! 
que  c’est  beau  ’,  he  repeated ;  ‘  ah !  que  c’est  interessant  ’,  and  at  last 
in  an  uncontrolled  outburst  of  enthusiasm :  ‘  il  faut  que  je  compose 
cela  ’. 

Croce,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  stimulating  of  critical 
essays,  has  told  us  that  ‘we  may  define  beauty  as  successful  expression, 
or  better  as  expression  and  nothing  more.  Consequently’,  he  says, 
‘the  ugly  is  unsuccessful  expression.  The  paradox  is  true  that  in 
works  of  art  that  are  failures  the  beautiful  is  present  as  unity  and  the 
ugly  as  multiplicity.  Thus  with  regard  to  works  of  art  that  are 
more  or  less  failures,  we  talk  of  qualities,  that  is  of  those  parts  of 
them  that  are  beautiful.  We  do  not  talk  thus  of  perfect  works. 
It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  enumerate  their  qualities  or  to  designate 
those  parts  of  them  that  are  beautiful.  In  them  there  is  complete 
fusion :  they  have  but  one  quality.  Life  circulates  in  the  whole 
organism  :  it  is  not  withdrawn  into  certain  parts. 

‘  The  qualities  of  works  that  are  failures  may  be  of  various  degrees. 
They  may  even  be  very  great.  The  beautiful  does  not  possess 
degrees,  for  there  is  no  conceiving  a  more  beautiful ;  that  is  an 
expressive  that  is  more  expressive,  an  adequate  that  is  more  than 
adequate.  Ugliness  on  the  other  hand  does  possess  degrees,  from  the 
rather  ugly,  or  almost  beautiful,  to  the  extremely  ugly.  But  if  the  ugly 
were  complete,  that  is  to  say  without  any  element  of  beauty,  it  would 
for  that  very  reason  cease  to  be  ugly,  because  in  it  would  be  absent 
the  contradiction  which  is  the  reason  of  its  existence.  The  disvalue 
would  become  non-value  :  activity  would  give  place  to  passivity  with 
which  it  is  not  at  war,  save  when  effectively  there  is  war.’^ 

*  Croce,  Aesthetic,  ch.  x. 
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It  is  from  no  disrespect  to  the  accomplished  author  of  these 
paragraphs  that  I  venture  to  disagree  with  almost  every  sentence 
which  they  contain.  In  the  first  place  beauty  cannot  be  defined  as 
‘  successful  expression  ’ :  if  it  could  we  should  have  to  admit  that 
there  was  nothing  more  beautiful  than  an  inarticulate  cry  of  rage. 
In  the  second  place,  though  we  may  agree  that  the  beautiful  implies 
organic  unity,  yet  this  unity  is  so  far  from  excluding  multiplicity 
that  in  it  multiplicity  is  actually  presupposed.  Mere  unity  is  not 
beautiful :  a  Symphony  in  F,  as  Whistler  protested,  does  not  consist 
of  the  note  F  and  nothing  else.  No  doubt  at  the  first  presentation 
of  a  work  of  art — especially  of  some  white-hot  lyric  outburst — we 
may  be  so  rapt  with  delight  that  we  cannot  yet  distinguish  between 
parts  and  whole  :  yet  it  cannot  be  contested  that  our  sense  of  its 
beauty  grows  more  active  as  our  power  of  discrimination  increases. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  imperfect  compositions  which  contain,  in 
Rossini  phrase,  ‘  good  moments  and  bad  quarters  of  an  hour  ’ ;  none 
the  less  in  a  perfect  work  such  as  a  madrigal  of  Wilbye,  or  a  fugue 
of  Bach,  or  a  quintet-movement  of  Mozart,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
succession  of  themes,  of  their  contrast  and  interrelation,  of  what,  in 
a  w^ord,  Croce  calls  their  qualities.  Again,  it  is  partly  true  that 
all  unsuccessful  expression  is  ugly  in  so  far  as  it  is  recognized  to  be 
unsuccessful,  and  we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  an  essential 
characteristic  of  it  is  incongruity.  But  to  argue  from  this  that  if  the 
Ugly  were  complete  it  would  cease  to  be  ugly  is  either  false  or 
unmeaning:  false  if  it  asserts  that  triumphant  ugliness  would  be 
beautiful,  unmeaning  if  it  merely  implies  that  there  would  then  be  no 
beauty  left  to  sin  against.  And,  lastly,  it  is  surely  impossible  to 
maintain  that  the  beautiful  does  not  admit  of  degree.  The  perfect 
expression  of  a  light  or  transitory  emotion  is  unquestionably  beautiful, 
but  to  hold  that  there  can  be  no  higher  reach,  no  fuller  content, 
would  be  to  rank  a  nocturne  of  Chopin  beside  the  slow  movement 
of  the  Choral  Symphony.  There  is  here  no  question  of  any  extraneous 
standard  :  no  intrusion  of  ethical  or  metaphysical  judgement :  we  need 
not  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  pure  Aesthetic  to  reach  a  conclusion 
which  is  ratified  by  the  common  experience  of  mankind.  For  beauty 
appeals  to  us  in  two  ways :  partly  by  the  impression  that  it  gives 
of  mastery  over  a  medium  always  more  or  less  intractible,  partly  by 
the  chord  which  it  sets  vibrating  in  our  own  souls.  We  may  gain 
from  a  facile  triumph  the  pleasure  which  bears  witness  to  any 
successful  achievement :  but  we  are  far  more  profoundly  stirred  as 
the  emotion  grows  deeper  and  the  problem  of  expressing  it  more 
difficult. 
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For  what  is  the  difference  between  a  fugue  of  Bach  and  a  fugue  of 
Marpurg  ?  Not  the  command  of  counterpoint,  for  Marpurg’s  is 
perfect :  an  ‘  adequate  ’  than  which,  in  Croce’s  phrase,  ‘  there  cannot 
be  a  more  adequate’.  It  is  that  Marpurg’s  theme  is  an  academic 
text,  the  meaning  of  which  is  exhausted  in  its  adaptability  to  contra¬ 
puntal  display,  whereas  Bach’s  theme  is  a  quickening  spirit,  which  is 
not  only  alive  itself  but  a  radiating  centre  of  life  through  the  whole 
composition.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  good  copy  of  Latin  verse 
and  a  page  of  Virgil.  In  like  manner,  the  difference  between 
Beethoven  and  his  famous  contemporary  Hummel  is  not  a  matter  of 
successful  expression,  but  of  what  there  is  to  express.  One  cannot 
sum  it  up  as  a  distinction  of  form  and  content,  because  these  (like 
life  and  organism)  so  react  on  one  another  that  they  cannot  be 
separated :  it  is  rather  a  comparison  between  the  weaker  vitality,  with 
its  more  uniform  manifestation,  and  the  strength  that  displays  itself 
in  an  inexhaustible  abundance. 

Nor  is  the  comparison  less  fruitful,  though  in  a  different  way,  if  we 
set  Beethoven's  instrumental  music  beside  that  of  Mozart.  In 
vitality  of  invention,  in  sweetness  of  melody,  in  unerring  mastery  of 
resource,  Mozart  touches  the  outside  verge  that  rounds  our  faculty. 
There  has  never  been  music  of  more  pure  delight  than  his  Symphony 
in  G  minor :  here  if  anywhere  we  might  say  that  Croce’s  maxim  is 
illustrated  and  justified.  Yet  if  we  pass  from  this  to  any  typical 
work  of  Beethoven’s  maturity,  we  enter  into  a  new  world ;  we  are 
initiated  into  new  mysteries.  It  is  not  only  that  his  whole  scheme  is 
larger  in  conception,  so  that  his  sonatas  are  on  a  level  with  they’ 
symphonies  of  his  predecessors ;  it  is  not  only  that  he  is  the  first 
composer  who  throws  aside  altogether  the  conventions  inherited  from 
the  suite;  it  is  that  with  him  there  comes  into  music  the  element 
of  the  incalculable ;  the  figures  that  he  evokes  have  not  only  the 
impress  of  his  creation,  but  a  lifs  and  personality  of  their  own. 
Shakespeare,  one  remembers,  had  ‘  to  kill  Mercutio  or  be  killed  by 
him’:  in  like  manner  the  thoughts  of  Beethoven  sometimes  seem 
to  escape  from  the  control  even  of  the  mind  that  was  great  enough  to 
conceive  them. 

Historians  have  customarily  distinguished  his  music  into  three 
periods,  a  division  which  is  really  valuable  if  we  do  not  insist  too 
closely  on  lines  of  demarcation.  They  cannot  be  chronologically 
determined,  partly  because  Beethoven  did  not  master  all  his  media 
simultaneously,  partly  because,  like  all  great  artists,  he  occasionally 
threw  back  to  an  earlier  idiom  or  method.  Still,  allowing  for  some 
looseness  and  elasticity  in  the  use  of  terms,  the  distinctions  are  not 
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only  intelligible  but  illuminating.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
first  two  symphonies  are  essentially  different  from  the  Eroica,  the  first 
six-string  quartets  from  the  Rasoumoffskys :  the  three  piano  sonatas 
published  as  Op.  31  are  described  by  Beethoven  himself  as  ‘written  in 
a  new  style’.  An  equally  unmistakable  frontier  is  crossed  by  the 
last  pianoforte  trio,  the  last  violin  sonata,  and  the  F  minor  Quartet, 
precursor  and  herald  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  all  chamber- 
music.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  succession  corresponds  closely  to 
the  natural  growth  and  development  of  Beethoven’s  character.  To 
the  first  period  belong  almost  all  his  experiments  in  varieties  of 
instrumental  combination — experiments  which  his  later  judgement 
modified  or  discarded — and  almost  all  the  works  in  which  either 
theme  or  topic  recalls,  however  remotely,  his  predecessors  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  second  period  represents  his  poetic  gift  at 
its  full  manhood  : — the  three  Rasoumoffsky  Quartets,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  Piano  Concertos  in  G  major  and  EI7,  Fidelio  with  its 
four  overtures,  the  Mass  in  C  major,  Egmont  and  Coriolan,  the 
Kreutzer,  the  Waldstein,  the  Appassionata,  the  Symphonies  from 
No.  3  to  No.  8 — all  that  amazing  wealth  of  vigour  and  tenderness 
and  noble  beauty  which  sets  upon  the  stage  the  whole  pageant  of 
man’s  life  as  it  reveals  itself  in  action,  and  penetrates  to  its  innermost 
springs  of  motive  and  purpose.  And  so  the  third  period  rises  from 
the  active  life  to  the  contemplative :  from  the  transfiguration  of 
human  joys  and  sorrows  to  the  awe  and  rapture  of  the  prophetic 
vision.  Sometimes  it  speaks  in  parables  too  hard  for  our  understand¬ 
ing — there  is  no  music  in  the  world  so  difficult  to  estimate  and 
appraise ;  it  may  be  that  sometimes  the  message  is  too  sublime  for 
utterance,  and  we  can  only  catch  faint  echoes  and  intimations  of  its 
inner  meaning ;  but  where  we  have  ears  to  hear,  it  gives  us  melody 
the  like  of  which  man  has  never  known  and  will  never  know  again. 
In  the  last  pianoforte  trio,  in  the  last  of  the  sonatas  and  quartets,  in 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  there  is  music  which 
seems  to  come  straight  from  ‘  some  spiritual  world  beyond  the 
heavens  ’,  and  the  thoughts  that  it  arouses  in  us  are  too  deep  for 
tears. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  express  these  thoughts  in  any  intelligible 
phrase.  The  patrii  sei'monis  egestas^  which  presses  hardly  on  poet  and 
critic,  is  even  unjust  to  the  musician,  for  language  has  been  framed 
with  little  reference  to  his  need.  But  it  may  be  possible  by  a  very 
rough  analogy  to  indicate  the  voice  with  which  Beethoven  speaks  to 
us.  Take  three  famous  passages  from  three  English  poets,  each 
inspired  by  the  same  subject — a  movement  or  pageant  of  spirits  in 
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the  air.  The  first  is  the  advance  of  Michael’s  legions  in  the  Vlth 
book  of  Paradise  Lost : 

On  they  move 

Indissolubly  firm  ;  nor  obvious  hill, 

Nor  strait’ning  vale,  nor  Wood,  nor  Stream  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks,  for  high  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  Air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread. 

That  is  Bach :  every  detail,  every  epithet,  every  point  of  colour,  not 
only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  justly  subordinated  to  the  general 
texture  of  the  whole.  No  word  is  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  its 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand — ‘  obvious  ’  hill,  ‘  strait’ning  ’  vale, 
‘  passive  ’  Air,  ‘  nimble  ’  tread ; — all  the  majestic  march  and  dignity  of 
the  passage  comes  not  only  from  the  sonority  of  the  language,  but 
from  its  entire  fitness  to  the  scene  which  it  clothes.  It  is  Matthew 
Arnold’s  definition  of  the  grand  style,  ‘  a  noble  nature  treating  with 
simplicity  and  severity  a  serious  subject 
The  second  is  from  Shelley’s  Prometheus : — 

The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  steeds 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds :  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight. 

Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there. 

And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars : 

Others  with  burning  eyes  lean  forth  and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed. 

As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before. 

And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it.  Their  bright  locks 
Stream  like  a  comet’s  flashing  hair:  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 

That  is  Schubert :  instinct  with  the  very  spirit  of  romance,  full  of 
delight  in  sheer  colour — the  ‘  purple  ’  night,  the  ‘  rainbow- winged  ’ 
steeds — and  swift  movement  with  the  quickening  sense  of  the  un¬ 
known  and  the  adventurous.  There  is  little  here  of  simplicity  or 
severity,  but  pure  loveliness  of  phrase,  and  within  it  a  pulse  which 
sets  our  blood  tingling. 

The  third  is  from  The  Tempest : — 

These  our  actors. 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  wrack  behind. 
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That  is  Beethoven :  a  fuller  note,  a  deeper  meaning,  a  vision  clad  in 
all  the  hues  of  the  sunset,  and  fading  away  into  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  night. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  throughout  his  career  his  greatest  work 
was,  as  a  rule,  written  for  instruments  alone.  One  of  his  odd  limita¬ 
tions,  due  perhaps  to  his  increasing  deafness,  was  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  human  voice ;  and  in  his  vocal  compositions  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  sense  of  effort  which  is  not  wholly  repaid.  Fidelio,  except 
for  one  magnificent  scene,  is  not  really  dramatic  ;  the  solo  songs, 
except  perhaps  the  Liederkreis,  are  but  the  chips  of  a  great  work¬ 
shop  :  the  last  movement  of  the  Choral  Symphony  seems  to  burst 
asunder  the  bounds  of  human  expression.  Yet  it  is  from  a  vocal 
composition  that  the  spiritual  intensity  of  his  later  writing  may  most 
easily  be  illustrated :  partly  because  the  text  may  help  to  focus  our 
understanding  of  the  music,  partly  because  in  this  he  towers  even 
higher  than  usual  above  his  Viennese  predecessors  and  followers. 
The  work  in  question  is  the  Mass  in  D  major,  the  slow- wrought 
masterpiece  of  three  years’  almost  incessant  toil.  At  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  Mass-music  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  With  the 
exception  of  Bach  and  of  some  among  the  great  Spanish  masters, 
none  of  Beethoven’s  predecessors  for  a  couple  of  centuries  had  treated 
the  text  with  any  true  reverence  or  insight :  Haydn,  though  one  of 
the  most  devout  of  musicians,  carried  to  an  extreme  his  doctrine  that 
‘  God  would  not  grow  angry  if  He  were  praised  with  a  cheerful  heart  ’ ; 
Mozart  wrote  one  superb  Mass  for  his  own  Wedding  Service — his 
others  of  the  ordinary  office  are  so  perfunctory  and  (apart  from  a  few 
tunes)  so  unworthy  of  him  that  publishers  are  still  able  to  include 
among  their  number  a  wretched  and  palpable  forgery.  These  works 
are  at  their  best  when  they  have  some  simple  and  obvious  emotions 
to  express,  or  when  by  accepted  custom  they  are  allowed  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  technical  display :  they  invariably  fail  when  they  approach  the 
more  intimate  and  mysterious  moments  of  the  rite — the  Incarnatus 
and  Crucifixus  of  the  Creed,  for  instance,  and  especially  that  very 
heart  and  spirit  of  the  whole  Service,  the  miracle  of  the  Sanctus.  In 
Haydn  and  Mozart  the  music  of  this  last  number  is  simply  negligible  ; 
in  Schubert,  who  at  best  had  little  religious  feeling  though  he  thought 
otherwise,  it  is  usually  a  splash  of  gorgeous  colour,  beautiful  in  itself 
but  wholly  inappropriate.  Again,  the  Agnus  Dei  was  almost  always 
ruined  by  the  convention  that  every  sustained  piece  of  music  must 
end  on  a  lilting  allegro  :  so  that  whereas  the  first  clause  was  often 
pathetic  and  sometimes  even  penitent,  the  last  completed  the  petition 
with  a  trivial  and  undignified  finale.  All  these  errors  Beethoven 
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swept  away  at  a  stroke.  His  Mass — gigantic  in  scale,  terribly  exacting 
in  performance — is  the  closest  and  most  intimate  interpretation  of  the 
text  that  has  ever  been  written.  Every  word  has  its  fall  weight,  its 
full  significance,  illumined  not  by  a  splendour  from  outside  but  by 
a  lamp  within  the  shrine  :  the  emotions  of  praise  and  prayer,  of  glow¬ 
ing  faith  and  passionate  entreaty,  are  here  set  forth  not  in  their 
external  manifestation  but  in  their  essential  nature.  "'*Well  might 
Beethoven  inscribe  on  the  title-page  of  his  score,  ‘  From  the  heart  it 
has  come,  to  the  heart  it  shall  penetrate  y  Think  of  the  delicate 
tender  colour  of  the  Incarnatus,  and  the  awe-stricken  whisper  in  which 
the  voices  announce  the  mystery  :  or  the  pleading  tone  of  the  Agnus 
Dei,  rising  to  the  very  height  of  supplication  at  the  cry  ‘  Dona  nobis 
pacem  Above  all,  contrast  the  Sanctus  with  the  glorious  number  in 
Bach’s  B  minor  Mass.  The  one  composer  surrounds  us  with  the 
choiring  of  an  infinite  heavenly  host,  where  the  morning  stars  sing 
together  and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy  ;  the  other  sets  us  kneeling 
with  bowed  head  before  the  sanctuary,  and  the  still  quiet  music  is  the 
voice  of  our  own  adoration. 

V  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Beethoven’s  music,  even  in  its  later 
period,  always  moves  along  this  level  or  breathes  the  pure  serene  of 
this  atmosphere.  To  the  artist,  as  to  the  philosopher,  the  contem¬ 
plative  life  does  not  exclude,  but  absorbs  and  transfigures  the  practical : 
it  has  full  room  for  human  joys  and  sorrows,  for  human  love  and 
sympathy,  for  pathos  and  laughter  and  all  noble  sense  of  adventure 
and  achievement.  Its  moments  of  supreme  spiritual  ecstasy  are  rare, 
and  ought  to  be  rare,  for  the  soul  of  man  cannot  wholly  lose  itself 
in  an  ^  O  altitudo  ’.  \  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of 
Beethoven  than  the  power  with  which  he  touches  to  fine  issues  every 
natural  and  healthy  emotion  of  mankind.  Are  we  in  a  mood  for 
sadness — there  is  the  C#  minor  Quartet;  for  gaiety— there  is  the 
Quartet  in  G  major  ;  for  romance — there  is  the  Emperor  Concerto; 
for  drama — there  are  the  Appassionata,  the  Trio  in  D  major,  the  fifth 
Symphony.  It  is  idle  to  ask  what  these  mean — they  can  no  more 
be  rendered  in  another  medium  than,  to  use  Mr.  Tovey’s  phrase, 
<  you  can  translate  Rheims  Cathedral  into  Greek  prose  ’ ;  they  carry 
their  significance  in  themselves,  and  their  appeal  is  the  more  irre¬ 
sistible  because  it  is  direct  and  immediate. 

All  this  immense  mastery  of  emotional  expression  might  well 
justify  a  lavish  or  even  extravagant  use  of  resources.  By  Beethoven 
no  such  justification  is  claimed  or  needed.  The  piano  alone,  the  four 
strings  alone  are  amply  sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  his  orchestra  is  that 
of  Mozart,  and  its  louder  instruments  are  held  in  reserve  for  special 
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moments  of  emphasis  or  climax.  One  of  the  most  miraculous  effects 
in  all  his  music  is  a  single  soft  chord  sustained  for  some  fifteAi  bars 
across  the  throbbing  rhythmic  beat  of  the  drum.  One  of  the  most 
divine  of  his  melodies  is  a  dance-tune  scored  for  strings  and  wood¬ 
wind,  and  set  with  harmonies  as  simple  as  a  nursery  tale.  The 
opening  of  the  fifth  Symphony,  unforgettable  by  any  one  who  has 
ever  heard  it,  is  a  unison  phrase  of  two  notes,  one  of  them  thrice 
repeated :  the  tempest  which  breaks  upon  the  ninth  gathers  its 
terrific  force  from  a  plain  harmony  followed  by  a  plain  cadence. 
Much  of  his  strength  lies  in  this  quietness  and  confidence,  in  the 
reserve  which  can  hold  back  its  forces  until  the  time  has  come  for 
their  full  display.  The  master  of  every  device  of  harmony  and 
rhythm,  he  can  weave  from  three  tones  in  the  scale  a  texture  of  in¬ 
comparable  beauty ;  with  the  whole  palette  at  his  command,  he  can 
produce  an  enduring  impression  with  a  few  strokes  in  monochrome. 

The  value  of  this  reserve  is  twofold.  In  music,  more  perhaps  than 
even  in  poetry,  the  significance  of  a  phrase  depends  on  its  context, 
on  the  preparation  by  which  we  are  led  to  it  and  the  response  which 
follows,  rhymes,  and  corroborates.  If  the  whole  page  is  laid  on  a  low 
or  quiet  scheme  of  colour,  it  can  be  suddenly  set  ablaze  by  a  single 
point  of  greater  vividness,  which  would  have  passed  unnoticed  if  the 
scheme  had  been  heightened  from  the  beginning.  And  thus  the 
'  strength  of  a  self-controlled  art  is  that  it  always  uses  its  climaxes  to 
their  fullest  effect,  whereas  an  art  that  is  extravagant  or  luxurious 
over-stimulates  our  interest  at  the  outset,  andj  when  it  wants  to  strike, 
finds  that  the  blow  has  already  been  forestalled.  In  a  good  deal  of 
modern  composition  you  may  find  harmonies  and  modulations  which 
make  a  brave  show  on  paper,  which  are  all  sprinkled  over  with  acci¬ 
dentals  and  changes  of  key-signature,  but  which,  when  we  hear  them, 
produce  no  real  effect,  because  they  involve  no  real  change  of  colour. 
And  as  a  further  consequence,  there  are  some  deliberate  and  Alex¬ 
andrine  composers  at  the  present  day  who,  having  no  genuine  emotion 
to  express,  produce  their  climax  by  sheer  noise  and  ugliness,  because 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  their  overcharged  stream  of  sound  can 
attract  attention.  Beethoven,  who  can  make  an  interesting  paragraph 
out  of  themes  which  any  one  else  would  have  discarded  as  common¬ 
place,  has  only  to  hasten  his  rhythm  or  enrich  his  harmony,  and  we 
are  straightway  thrilled  and  delighted.  In  the  finale  of  the  D  major 
Trio,  for  instance,  there  is  a  modulation  from  tonic  to  dominant — 
the  first  modulation  which  children  learn  in  the  harmony  class — so 
skilfully  placed  that  it  seems  to  enlarge  the  whole  range  of  musical 
expression.  Again,  this  wise  economy  of  resource  gives  the  hearer 
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a  wonderfully  satisfactory  sense  of  security — a  feeling  that  however 
much  is  expended  there  is  an  illimitable  wealth  in  reserve.  ‘The 
value  of  art  says  a  writer  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  ‘  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  communicates  the  experience  and  the  experiencing 
power  of  one  man  to  many.  When  we  hear  a  symphony  of  Beethoven 
we  are  for  the  moment  Beethoven,  and  we  ourselves  are  enriched  for 
ever  by  the  fact  that  we  have  for  the  moment  been  Beethoven.’  This 
seems  to  me  essentially  and  profoundly  true,  and  its  truth  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  sense  of  mastery  which  is  communicated 
to  us  by  great  music.  The  effort  to  produce  may  actually  have  been 
toilsome — we  know  that  with  Beethoven  it  often  was  so;  in  the 
finished  work  all  trace  of  effort  has  disappeared,  and  the  phrase  a 
dozen  times  reconsidered  sounds  as  spontaneous  as  an  impromptu. 
It  is  the  pleasure  of  sharing  this  victory  over  a  medium  always 
difficult  and:  often  rebellious  which  gives  at  least  a  part  of  our  delight 
as  listeners,  and  this  pleasure  is  enhanced  and  intensified  by  the 
assurance  that  such  a  victory  is  in  the  end  certain.  One  of  the 
essential  marks  of  genius  is  that  the  power  which  it  puts  forth  is 
always  proportionate  to  the  issues  which  it  has  to  confront:  with 
Beethoven  we  know  that  however  great  the  problem,  the  strength 
will  be  unfailing  and  the  purpose  achieved. 

The  history  of  almost  every  art  contains  very  roughly  a  series  of 
alternating  periods,  in  which  the  stress  is  laid  now  on  perfection  and 
beauty  of  form,  now  on  wealth  of  emotional  expression.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  in  any  art  worthy  of  the  name  either  of  these 
objects  can  be  wholly  disregarded :  take  away  beauty  of  form  and 
there  is  mere  chaos,  take  away  emotional  content  and  there  is  mere 
academic  precision,  each  of ^hich  is,  on  its  own  side,  not  a  kind  of  art 
but  a  denial  of  art.  Yet/it  remains  true  that  in  each  period,  often 
through  the  influence  of  some  special  master  of  genius,  the  attention 
of  the  artist  is  specially  directed  either  to  perfecting  the  pure  melody 
and  texture  of  his  work  or  to  the  enlargement  of  its  means  of 
expression,  until  the  period  closes  on  some  supreme  master  who  com¬ 
bines  the  two  ideals  so  far  as  the  resources  of  his  time  permit.  So  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  period  of  Modal  counterpoint,  after 
some  natural  oscillation  between  the  claims  of  formal  and  poetic 
beauty,  came  to  its  climax  in  the  work  of  Palestrina  and  the  English 
composers  by  whose  genius  the  two  claims  were  held  in  just  balance 
and  equipoise.  So  again  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
growing  development  of  harmonic  form  and  the  growing  sense  of  emo¬ 
tional  beauty  came  to  their  climax  in  the  two  great  contemporaries 
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Bach  and  Handel,  so  far  as  the  climax  could  be  embodied  in  the 
types  of  musical  structure  which  had  then  been  discovered  ;  and  it  was 
because  the  half-century  which  followed  Bach  was  specially  prolific, 
both  in  the  further  development  of  musical  forms  and  in  the  growth 
of  musical  drama  as  a  living  force,  that  Beethoven  could  enter  into 
a  fuller  inheritance  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  administer 
a  realm  far  wider  than  they  had  ever  known.  In  his  work,  the 
balance  of  expression  and  form  was  brought  to  the  highest  perfection. 
The  earliest  sonatas,  in  which  he  is  most  nearly  influenced  by  the 
work  of  his  predecessors,  are  full  of  poetic  significance.  The  latest 
quartets,  in  which  his  thought  penetrates  to  the  innermost  recesses  of 
being,  are  as  impeccable  in  structure  as  though  his  main  purpose  had 
been  their  formal  completeness ;  and  just  as  before  his  time  the 
balance  was  slightly  on,  the  formal  side,  so  after  his  time  it  swung 
across  to  that  of  emotional  and  romantic  expression.  Berlioz,  who 
worshipped  Beethoven  more  as  a  poet  than  as  a  musician,  and  more 
as  a  rebel  than  either,  followed  him  in  the  intense  desire  to  make 
music  expressive.  He  fell  far  behind  him  in  that  of  making  it  archi¬ 
tectonic.  Schumann,  a  greater  musician  than  Berlioz,  had  as  a  matter 
of  temperament  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  development  of 
structural  form,  and  in  dealing  with  it  seldom  advanced  beyond 
ingenuity.  Wagner,  who  in  sheer  intellectual  force  is  more  com¬ 
parable  to  Beethoven  than  any  other  musician  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  devoted  his  whole  career  to  the  stage,  which  enacts  its  own 
laws  and  imposes  its  own  conditions ;  but  it  is  worth  while  recalling 
that,  among  all  his  predecessors,  Beethoven  was  the  man  whom 
Wagner  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  from  whose  work  he 
derived  his  fullest  inspiration. 

At  the  present  day  we  are  confronted  with  two  musical  problems 
/  of  great  interest  and  difficulty ;  and  while  they  are  in  process  of 
solution  it  is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  the  direct  influence  of 
Beethoven’s  works  will  remain  paramount.  The  first  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rapid  change  in  the  vocabulary  and  idiom  of  music  which 
has  come  about  during  the  last  twenty  years  :  a  change  as  important 
and  as  fruitful  in  possibilities  as  the  substitution  of  the  diatonic  scale 
for  the  ecclesiastical  modes.  Our  ears  have  grown  accustomed  to 
accepting  the  chromatic  interval  as  the  unit,  with  the  result  that  in 
melody,  and  more  especially  in  harmonic  texture,  we  can  gain  the 
keenest  delight  from  successions  and  combinations  of  notes  which 
would  have  been  unintelligible  or  excruciating  half  a  century  ago. 
No  doubt  this  new  idiom  has  been  turned  to  account  by  a  certain 
number  of  light-hearted  and  irresponsible  composers  who  have  mainly 
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used  it  for  the  manufacture  of  catchwords.  But  in  itself  it  is  an 
important  step  in  musical  progress,  and  we  cannot  yet  determine  how 
much  of  past  music  it  will  render  obsolete  and  how  much  by  force  of 
genius  and  sincerity  will  survive  as  classic.  The  other  problem  is 
raised  by  a  marked  divergence,  more  clearly  defined  than  ever  before, 
between  the  two  chief  aims  of  musical  composition.  To  one  school 
the  ideal  is  first  to  set  a  general  pattern  of  aesthetic  beauty  and  then 
to  fill  it  with  all  the  emotional  content  that  it  will  hold.  The  other, 
which  may  be  exemplified  in  many  great  works  by  contemporary 
French  composers,  aims  at  reducing  the  claims  of  formal  beauty  to 
a  minimum  and  allowing  the  music  to  follow  the  course  of  emotion, 
expressing  it  point  by  point  but  treating  with  apparent  disregard 
the  structural  principles  of  the  whole.  And  there  seems  every  sign 
that  for  some  years  to  come,  at  any  rate,  the  latter  of  these  two  ideals 
will  hold  the  pre-eminence.  The  structural  ideal  in  music  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  men  like  Arnold  Schonberg,  who  are  not  innovators 
or  discoverers  but  only  very  erudite  and  capable  grammarians  ;  and 
under  their  manipulation  it  is  hardening  into  a  dry  and  stony  formal¬ 
ism.  These  men  claim  the  traditions  of  Beethoven  and  Bach  as  the 
Pharisees  claimed  the  tradition  of  the  Elders,  with  the  result  that 
though  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  are  usually  clean,  the  inside 
is  always  empty. 

In  this  war  of  conflicting  schools  we  may  have  temporarily  lost 
sight  of  the  influence  which  Beethoven’s  music  has  exercised  on  the 
whole  subsequent  course  of  the  art.  Yet  the  influence  is  still  appa¬ 
rent,  not  so  much  in  point  of  theme  or  method,  but  rather  because 
his  work  has  become  as  necessary  a  part  of  our  artistic  life  as  of  our 
physical  life  is  the  atmosphere  that  we  breathe  or  the  nature  that  we 
contemplate.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since  his  death ; 
much  of  the  work  of  his  contemporaries,  and  still  more  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  successors,  is  trembling  in  the  balance  or  has  definitely  passed 
away ;  but  to  whatever  extent  we  directly  own  him  as  leader,  there  is 
no  sign  of  faltering  in  the  adoration  which  worships  him  as  hero. 
There  will  always  be  preferences  amongst  his  compositions ;  for  one 
reason  we  are  not  equally  in  tune  with  all,  for  another  no  supreme 
artist  has  always  Written  at  his  best ;  and  we  may  even  admit  a  few 
experiments  and  a  few  inequalities  over  which  it  is  no  impiety  to  turn 
the  page.  But  when  we  speak  of  Beethoven  it  is  not  of  these  that 
we  are  thinking ;  it  is  of  the  far  outnumbering  crowd  of  masterpieces 
which  have  given  to  us  more  delight  than  any  other  music  in  the 
world,  and  which,  despite  a  century  of  discovery  and  invention,  are  as 
fresh  now  as  when  they  were  first  written. 
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In  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad’s  last  novel,  there  is  a  ship’s  captain  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  ‘  enunciated  platitudes  not  with  the  desire  to 
dazzle  but  from  honest  conviction  I  am  afraid  that  during  the 
last  hour  I  have  only  too  often  called  him  to  your  remembrance. 
But  indeed  I  am  not  trying  to  say  something  new  about  Beethoven 
— no  one  can  say  anything  about  him  which  his  music  has  not  already 
anticipated — I  am  advancing  under  the  protection  of  his  shield  to 
contend  against  the  apathy,  the  indifference,  the  incuria^  which  has 
so  long  refused  to  open  to  his  art  the  door  of  our  intellectual  life. 
The  poets  pay  music  many  notable  compliments — 

Music,  sister  of  sunrise,  and  herald  of  life  to  be — 

some  of  which  she  resents  as  one  hopes  that  an  intelligent  woman  of 
the  Middle  Ages  may  sometimes  have  resented  the  Troubadours,  and 
pleaded  for  less  praise  and  more  comprehension.  Here  is  a  great  ocean 
of  beauty  spreading  beside  our  shores,  and  because  we  far  over-estimate 
the  difficulties  of  its  navigation  we  fear  to  venture  beyond  its  shallows. 
Here  is  a  language  that  for  centuries  has  been  turned  to  noble 
account,  and  we  listen  to  it  as  the  Northumbrian  audience  listened 
to  Father  Gavazzi,^  thrilled  by  voice  and  gesture,  but  understand¬ 
ing  no  word  except  the  proper  names.  "["The  whole  career  and 
character  of  Beethoven  is  a  protest  against  this  attitude  of  mind. 
His  music  is  not  only  a  joy  of  beautiful  sound  and  of  emotion  nobly 
felt  and  nobly  communicated  :  it  is  also  a  marvel  of  intellectual  power 
and  of  deep  spiritual  insight ;  nor  is  it  only  as  a  master  of  melody, 
but  in  very  truth  as  a  Maestro  di  color  cTie  sanno,  that  I  ask  you  to 
place  him  among  the  master-minds  of  all  human  history. 

*  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand^  p.  24. 
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